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RAPHAEL'S "SCHOOL OF ATHENS." 

In the year 1508, Julius II., the haughty and violent conqueror of 
Bologna, was in the fifth year of his pontificate, and at the very acme 
of his desfinj'. His warlike deeds had established his reputation as 
an earthly ruler, and the keys of St. Peter, which he held, were the 
indisputable sign of his spiritual authority. Although no lover of 
art for art's sake, his ostentatious mind, seeking to perpetuate itself, 
accepted that as the nearest road, and the number and character of 
his works have stamped him one of the greatest figures of the 
Renaissance. Already St. Peter's, his glory and his crown, was far 
advanced, and Bramante, its architect, stood high enough in favor to 
be one of his chief advisers. Michael Angelo was engaged in con- 
structing for him a tomb, on a plan which, had it been completed, 
would have put all former efforts of the kind to shame, and have 
driven all future artists to despair. Julius was happy in the posses- 
sion of the first architect and sculptor of his time, and his glory 
seemed like to live again, fresh and green, in their works. 

It is said that Bramante conceived a jealousy of the sculptor ; he 
feared that Michael Angelo's project would eclipse his own ; he looked 
with an eye of some thing stronger even than disapprobation upon the 
work which was destined to be enshrined within his own. Casting 
about for a means of supplanting him, he bethought himself of his 
townsman, Raphael, the young artist of Urbino. He presented him 
to the old pope, and asked for him the task of painting the unfinished 
stanze of the pontifical palace. Julius II. was ravished at sight of 
the young and graceful painter, and, satisfied with the account of his 
fame, "caused all other painting to be effaced, and gave him the im- 
mensity of the Vatican to decorate." 

Raphael d'Urbino, the first painter of all time, was now at the 
flowering time of his genius. He had gradually disentangled himself 
from the net of Perugino's influence ; he had passed through the stage 
of his subjection to Fra Bartolommeo, and was now ready to stand 
forth in the might of his own unapproachable genius — a genius which 
had no flaw in the early development, no stain of vain-glory in its 
onward progress. Beside that "fire off the altar " with which he had 
been touched by nature, he was presented by the Fates with the two 
best gifts they have in their power to confer on man ; he was born 
well and died early — died in the zenith of his powers and of his 
fame. 

Art, beauty, and grace were his by legitimate inheritance. Born of 
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an artist father, whose devotion to his art, whose high sense of the 
artist's calling, is best expressed by his own words: "Care never 
weighs so cruelly as on a man already laden with the magnificent bur- 
den of art, a burden which would be heavy even for the shoulders of 
an Atlas;" he had for a mother one whose best epitaph was, " She 
made her husband's life happy." Added to this, she was so lovely 
that Giovanni often used her and his beloved young son as models 
for his Holy Families. Thus Raphael imbibed, with his earliest 
breath, his taste, his grace, his beauty of mind and of person. His 
first years were passed in an atmosphere of love, beauty, and sweet- 
ness, and amid all the refinements and ennoblements of art. He here 
learned of his father to paint those images of maternal love which 
haunted his imagination through life, and which he ever labored to 
embody, passing onward through every grade of excellence, until at 
last his conquering brush gave to the world, as its lasting inheritance, 
that apotheosis of all that is loveliest and purest in womanhood and 
childhood, transfigured by all that is most divine in nature and in 
God, the Madonna di San Sisto. 

We have listened long, we must still continue to listen, to the futile 
comparison of Raphael with Michael Angelo. We must hear one 
rated as 4o his repose, the other as to his power, forgetful all the 
while that there is a power in the calm of a summer sea, that has no 
thought of the tempest ; and another power of the calm after the 
storm, the sea of which is as motionless, as still as the other, but 
whose quiet wave broods over the wreck of brave barks and loving 
hearts which lie deep beneath its shimmering surface. Michael 
Angelo's repose is a conquered peace. He is the only artist who has 
united the deed to its consequence ; who has rounded the circle, so 
that we can find in all his great works the power that comes of a free- 
will acknowledging necessity. Raphael's is the repose of a soul that 
has never sinned. Not for him the conflicts and the questionings, 
not for him the doubt and surmise ; he is safely anchored, and his faith 
is sure. 

Raphael's art was his whole life. He lived for a time in Florence, 
amid the contentions of Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, and the lesser 
artists, without a thought of engaging in their disputes, only seeking 
to learn of them their methods, and always endeavoring to perfect 
himself. At Urbino he was an habitue of the court — one of the 
most brilliant of the time, full of lovely women and gifted men — at 
whose feasts and revelries he was ever a welcome guest. But we find 
him chiefly delighting in the conversations upon Plato and the Ideal 
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philosophy, carried on between Count Cagliostro and Pietro Bembo — 
conversations which he carried long in his mind, the close attention 
which he paid them yielding a rich harvest at a later time. In Rome, 
received everywhere, and himself a centre. of admirers, of pupils, 
and of friends; living in the midst of all the angry passions, the 
sensuality, and the restless misery of the full Renaissance ; living 
during the progress of the most tragic events, while Italy was being 
overrun by stranger hordes and enslaved by foe and friend alike, he 
still kept on his quiet way, accepting as his mission the glorious work 
of rounding off and completing the noble circle of Italian painters — 
of leaving to after ages the benediction of perfect beauty and of holy 
peace. 

The first work put into the hands of Raphael, on his arrival at 
Rome, was the task of decorating the walls of the Stanza della Sig- 
natura. This was already partially accomplished, and some artists 
were still at work on it when Pope Julius placed it in the hands of 
Raphael, desiring him to do what he thought best with it. He re- 
tained some of the lesser ornamentation of the ceiling, but the walls 
he caused to be cleared for his own work. On each of these four 
walls he painted a large picture, averaging 16x26 feet, which 
accommodated itself to the shape of the room, and had for subject, 
respectively, Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and Jurisprudence. Of 
the other three, though each great in its kind, and having each its 
host of admirers, we shall not speak. We shall direct our attention 
solely to Philosophy, or, as it is more commonly called, the "School 
of Athens." 

Viewed only as a work of art, the School of Athens will chal- 
lenge comparison with the most ambitious attempts of its own creator, 
or of any other artist. Its beauty and finish; its magnificent archi- 
tecture, so superbly drawn that the illusion of distance and of light 
is perfect ; the grace, ease, and variety, both of movement and of rest, 
exhibited in the figures, are all unique. But this is the smallest part 
of its excellence. It is as the epitome of Greek philosophy that it 
claims our deepest attention. We have here mapped out, as it 
were, before us, the whole complex product of Greek thought. 

Assembled in the atrium of a noble edifice, built in the earliest, and 
therefore the purest, Renaissance style, we behold the representatives 
of every phase of Greek philosophy, that wonderful plant which 
grew up in a night, as it were, and bore its fruit for the ages. Each 
group or circle, complete in itself, is related to all that precede and 
to all that follow ; and thus these interlacing circles form, together, 
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the one great round which is itself but a moment in the circling 
movement of human thought. 

The Greek philosophy, counting from its earliest appearance down 
to its latest outcome (the noble school of exact science at Alexandria), 
may be divided into three phases : the material, the speculative, and 
the scientific. In Raphael's work, the first and third, as merely 
physical, occupy the lower level ; the speculative appears, by right, 
upon the platform above. Like the "closed circle, ending in its 
beginning," which we are told typifies philosophy, this circle may be 
broken anywhere. But in the logical sequence we shall begin with 
the earliest exponents, and so make our progression "in time." 

The lonely dreamer, who occupies the first place at the left, is 
Heraclitus. He is the representative of the Ionian school, which 
counted Thales, the father of Greek philosophy, as its founder. 
This school accepted as its mission the search after the beginning of 
things, and was thoroughly cosmogonal. As a material philosophy, 
having not yet reached a standpoint higher than that derived from 
sensation, it necessarily attached itself to a material element — water, 
air, fire — as its first principle. But it was the first effort of Greek 
thought to realize itself, and in that lies its deep meaning. 

Leaning on a pedestal, a stylus in his hand, a tablet resting beside 
him, he appears immersed in thought. No disciple or friend attends 
him. The "Obscure" finds, in his own day, no one to sympathize 
with his doctrine. Vainly endeavoring to make intelligible the great 
thought that fills his soul, he ponders ceaselessly his own enigma: 
"All is and is not; for though it does indeed come intc being, yet it 
forthwith ceases to be." "On the same stream we embark and 
embark not, we are and we are not!" 

In strange contrast with this solitary thinker, we see next Pytha- 
goras, surrounded by his disciples and his friends. Their number 
and eager attention prove unquestionably the popularity of his exoteric 
doctrine, while the disciple at his right (probably Archytas), peering 
over his shoulder and copying diligently in a large book, is a subtile 
reminder that he had an esoteric one as well: " Not unto all should 
all be made known." Still seeking after the first principle of things, 
and wavering between water, air, fire, the Greek mind hungered for 
something solid and unvarying on which it might make its stand. 
Pythagoras, founder of the Italian school, thought he had discovered 
this in Number. His aim was to bring harmony into creation. 
Aristotle says: "He concluded that the elements of Numbers are 
the elements of things, and that the whole heaven is a harmony and 
a Number." The young man, holding a tablet on which music is 
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noted, reminds us of his maxim: "The nature and energy of .Num- 
bers may be traced, not only in divine and demonic things, but in 
human works and words everywhere, and in all works of art, and in 
music." The woman behind, seen only in profile, refers to his es- 
timation, — extraordinary at that day — of the importance of woman. 
Many women ranked among his disciples. This undoubtedly repre- 
sents his wife, Theano, who was herself a philosopher. The Arab 
leaning over his shoulder indicates the Arabic invention of figures, 
and the use made of them in arithmetical combinations of num- 
bers. 

These two systems, which form the first antithesis of the picture, 
form the first antithesis of philosophy. With Heraclitus, and the 
philosophers of his school, the earth is all in all ; it is the centre of 
the system ; the ground beneath their feet is the only reality. Pytha- 
goras looks abroad into the heavens and sees the sun, fixed and 
immovable, with all its train of planets circling in majestic procession 
round it, singing as they go. Sensualism and Idealism in embryo ! 

Back of Pythagoras, and seeming almost a part of his group, is 
Parmenides, chief of the Eleatics. He is placed near Pythagoras, as 
believing, like him, "all comes from One;" but his inattention to 
him, and his pre-occupation, separate them widely — as did their 
doctrines. Parmenides's "Being is, and nothing is not," is the 
foundation of pure thought. Of all the pre-Socratic schools, the 
Eleatic approached nearest to the heights of speculative inquiry, and 
Raphael has placed Parmenides nearest the platform — almost upon 
the first step. One of the strongest antitheses in the whole picture is 
to be found between Heraclitus and Parmenides. Heraclitus broods 
moodily and heavily ; his thought is clogged and weighed down by its 
gross material embodiment. Parmenides is calm, serene, beautiful 
(Raphael is said to have given him the features of his prince, 
Francesco Maria della Rovere) ; looking abroad from the heights he 
has sealed, his vision is far and unimpeded. 

Between Parmenides and Heraclitus, more in the foreground than 
Parmenides, but farther removed than Heraclitus and Pythagoras, is 
Anaxagoras. Standing directly below Socrates, he seems placed 
there partly to separate him from the physical school, which he held 
in such contempt, and partly to suggest the deep significance which 
Socrates was afterwards to give to the assertion of Anaxagoras: 
".V->-r governs the world." The infinite One Substance of the 
Ionians became in his hands the homoeomerice. To express this, he 
is represented turning quite away from Heraclitus, but seems to be 
arguing with Pythagoras that, as " without the One there could not 
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be the Many, so, with the Many only could there be One." Though, 
with Anaxagoras, the One was not the Many, but the Moving Principle 
of the many. 

The group at the extreme left, and the last on the lower level, in- 
troduces us to Democritus. He embodies the final summing up of 
the material systems, both negatively and affirmatively. He rejected 
both the One and the Many, and declared Atoms, "indivisible and 
intangible," to be the primary elements. But the Atom, being in- 
divisible, is necessarily one; and being one, is necessarily self-ex- 
istent. He thus affirmed that the self-existent must be One ; that 
there were many things existing; and also that the One could never 
be more than the One — never become the Many. It is not, however, 
as the atomic, but as the traditional "laughing philosopher," that 
Raphael has represented Democritus. We behold him crowned with 
ivy, and accompanied by boon companions, who believe, like him, 
that philosophy is the "art of enjoying life;" his jovial face and 
figure in strange contrast with the earnest, preoccupied air of his- 
predecessors. At his left, a roguish child, whose sunny face is sud- 
denly clouded over at view of the serious company into which he has 
intruded, connects him with the old school of philosophy, whose 
systems were articles of faith. On his right, the old man presenting 
a babe typifies the senility of the material conception, which, in the 
person of Democritus, approaches its dissolution ; but before its 
departure, presents, still in the person of Democritus, the new-born 
speculative insight. 

The age of Faith, in the Greek philosophy, closes with Democritus. 
Indeed, attempts have been made to identify him with the Sophists ; 
and his celebrated axiom, "Either nothing is true, or what is true is 
not evident to us," quoted by Aristotle, gives color to the theory. 
Certain it is that, by ascribing all our knowledge to sensation, and 
then affirming its (sensation's) unreliability, he opened the way for 
the assertion that we have no criterion of truth. 

The negative phase of thought has its uses, and is as fully a part 
of the general movement as the affirmative. After a phase of phi- 
losophy has run its course and reached its highest point, it is neces- 
sary that it should pass away, not into oblivion, but to reissue as 
component part of the new doctrine. Before the new edifice can be 
raised, the old structure must be torn down — but not therefore anni- 
hilated. The worthless bricks, the plaster, and other dibris must all 
be cleared away ; but the solid and heavy stones of the foundation, 
the polished and sculptured mural tablets, will all be numbered and 
laid aside, ready for use by the new architect. The work of building 
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is slow, laborious, calm ; tearing down is a wild act, full of move- 
ment, haste, and passion. The first group at the left of the platform 
represents the Sophists. They come hurriedly on the scene ; they are 
in haste to proclaim their mission — to announce the utter vanity and 
uselessness of all philosophy. 

The Sophists had no school, properly so called ; no one great master, 
around whom all the rest revolved. It was rather a popular move- 
ment than a system. Accordingly, we see in our picture a group of 
three men, neither of whom appears to be especially prominent. The 
one who seems in the most violent haste, who enters half-clothed, 
his drapery fluttering after him in resistance to his rapid advance, is 
Diagoras of Melos, whose desire to implant distrust of all precon- 
ceived ideas earned him an exile from Athens. More in the back- 
ground, his head and face alone visible, appears Gorgias of Leonti- 
num, whom Plato honored by making his name the title of one of his 
dialogues. The third figure represents Protagoras — probably the 
most representative name of the class. His celebrated dictum, 
"Man is the measure of all things," which formulated the relativity 
of all knowledge, was the essence of the whole doctrine. Pointing 
to the next circle, which includes Socrates and his pupils, while turn- 
ing to his companions, he connects the two groups, and seems to 
indicate the war which was to be waged between them. 

We have now reached the central point of the picture, the highest 
effort of Greek philosophy, represented by the great triune — Socra- 
tes, Piatq, Aristotle. Occupying the central and highest point — en- 
shrined, as it were, in the temple itself, each surrounded by his own 
pupils, — they seem separate, but are really one. 

The Greek mind, baffled in its expected results from physics, had 
sunk for a moment in the slough of scepticism. Only for a moment : 
too energetic to remain there long, it shook itself free and turned its 
attention to morals. Socrates aimed to withdraw the mind from what 
seemed to him to be the utterly barren contemplation of the 
phenomena of nature, and to turn its regai-d on its own phenomena. 
He believed every man has within himself the germs of knowledge, 
and the only way by which man can conquer truth is to struggle 
valorously with himself for its possession. Hegel says of hirn: 
" Socrates is celebrated as a teacher of morality, but we should 
rather call him the inventor of morality. The Greeks had a mo- 
rality of custom ; but Socrates undertook to teach them what moral 
virtues and duties were. The moral man is not merely he who wills 
and does that which is right — not the merely innocent man — but he 
who has the consciousness of what he is doing. Socrates, in assign- 
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ing to insight, to conviction, the determination of men's actions, 
posited the individual as capable of a final moral decision, in contra- 
position to country and customary morality, and thus manifested a 
revolutionary aspect towards the Athenian State ; for the peculiarity 
of this State was, that customary morality was the form in which its 
existence was moulded — an inseparable connection of Thought with 
actual life. But when, on account of the giving utterance to that 
principle, which was advancing to recognition, Socrates is condemned 
to death, the sentence bears, on the one hand, the aspect of unim- 
peachable justice — inasmuch as the Athenian people condemns its 
deadliest foe — but, on the other hand, that of a deeply tragical 
character, inasmuch as the Athenians had to make the discovery that 
what they reprobated in Socrates had already struck firm root among 
themselves, and that they must be pronounced guilty or innocent with 
him." 

We see him here, the centre of a motley crowd, "seeking for the 
meaning of the oracle." He is now interrogating one of those arti- 
ficers whom he acknowledged ' ' knew things which he did not. ' ' 
Alcibiades, dressed in complete armor, stands opposite. His fixed 
look, his eager, breathless attention, prove that he will soon be obliged 
" to stop his ears, and flee away as fast as possible, lest he should 
sit down beside him and grow old listening to his talk." To the right 
of Alcibiades, JEschines, the plebeian Athenian orator, warns off the 
approaching Sophists, and at the same time connects his circle with 
the one preceding. To the left of iEschines, and directly behind the 
artisan, is Crito, always the fast friend of Socrates ; his benefactor 
when, removing him from his uncongenial occupation in the marble- 
cutter's yard, he had him educated ; his disciple in later life, and his 
executor when dead. 

Leaning on a stylobate, and watching his master eagerly, is 
Xenophon. He seems, though, to be intent, rather upon the man 
than upon his words. He is thinking, " Knowing him, of a truth, 
to be such a man as I have described ; so pious towards the gods, as 
never to undertake any thing without first consulting them; so just 
towards men, as never to do any injury, even the very slightest, to 
any one, whilst many and great were the benefits he conferred on all 
with whom he had any dealings ; so temperate and chaste, as not to 
indulge any appetite or inclination at the expense of whatever was 
modest and becoming ; so prudent, as never to err in judgment of 
good or evil, nor wanting the assistance of others to discriminate 
rightly concerning them ; so able to discourse upon, and define with 
the greatest accuracy, not only those points of which we have been 
? 7 
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speaking, but likewise every other, and, looking, as it were, into the 
minds of men, discover the very moment for reprehending vice or 
stimulating to the love of virtue ; experiencing, as I have done, all 
these excellencies in Socrates, I qan never cease considering him as 
the most virtuous and most happy of mankind. But if there is any 
one who is disposed to think otherwise, let him go and compare 
Socrates with any other, and afterwards let him determine." 

More in the background appear Aristippus and Euclid of Megara, 
two of the most eminent of Socrates's disciples — after Plato — who 
founded schools. The nearest one, who is represented as an old 
man, is Aristippus of Cyrene. He specified Pleasure as the infinite 
Good ; but believed that, in order to secure the highest pleasure, it 
was necessary to temper enjoyment with moderation. Directly be- 
hind him is Euclid. The Megaric school was a mixture of the Eleatic 
and Socratic. Euclid accepted the One which is known only to 
Reason, but announced that One to be the Good. This One Good 
was the only true existence ; all else is phenomenal and transitory. 

Occupying the central and highest position is the double group, 
with Plato and Aristotle in the centre. Plato is represented as an 
old man, with flowing white beard and hair. ■ Aristotle is in the prime 
of manhood. Plato marks the highest point of speculative philos- 
ophy ; Aristotle, though still a, speculative thinker, is the summit from 
which was to flow the clear stream of positive science. 

Democritus embodied the first resume of Greek philosophy ; Plato, 
the second. Plato was the heir of the accumulated riches of the 
ages. He collected, enlarged, and improved upon the thoughts of all 
his predecessors, and, adopting their leading features, applied to them 
the Socratic method — Definitions, Analysis, and Induction. Like his 
master, he made the investigation of universals his specialty. Dia- 
lectics, with him, was the science of Universals. This science was 
not confined solely to subjective things, but occupied itself with 
what were the only real existences — Ideas. His doctrine of Ideas 
was the centre of his system, around which his other speculations — 
as to Reminiscence, Metempsychosis, God, the World — revolved. 
Standing erect, a large book — to denote his voluminous writing — 
in his hand, he points upward to that celestial region which he con- 
sidered the home of Ideas, the seat of Existence itself, and which 
he was " constantly, to the best of his powers, occupied in trying to 
recollect." 

On the right of Plato are arranged the Academicians. Speusippus, 
his sister's son, who succeeded him in the conduct of the Old Acad- 
emy, is nearest the spectator. Leaning on his shoulder, his face 
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turned from us, is Xenocrates, who succeeded Speusippus (339 
B. C). These two carried out the principles of their master, and 
illustrated and defended his doctrines. The Middle Academy is 
represented by Arcesilaus, who developed the doctrine of the uncer- 
tainty of sensuous impressions and the nothingness of human knowl- 
edge.. His face exhibits the sweet temper for which he was 
renowned. The next figure is in strong contrast; this shows us 
Carneades, the founder of the New Academy, the subtile rhetorician, 
who was largely tinged with Cynicism. Back of him, and almost 
concealed by his tall figure, is Philo of Larissa, the avant courier 
of Neo-Platonism. 

On the left of Plato, we see the one whom he himself characterized 
so well: "Aristotle is the Mind of my school." The pupil was no 
slavish imitator of his master. Receiving gladly and cherishing ten- 
derly all that he learned of him, he yet dared to disagree on some 
points of his philosophy, and, by so doing, struck out a new pathway 
for himself. He opposed Plato's theory of Ideas, and we see him 
here engaged in dispute. Plato has just proclaimed that Ideas, and 
Ideas alone, have any existence. Aristotle replies, " I tell thee, 
Plato, my master, thou art wrong — radically wrong. Far be it from 
me to deny the subjective existence of Ideas ; on the contrary, I con- 
sider them the very materials of science. But to give them an ob- 
jective existence, is merely to perpetuate an empty and poetical 
metaphor." The real existence with him was Thought, the activity 
of Divine Reason — God himself. "God, as the Absolute Unmoved 
Eternal Substance, is Thought. The Universe is a thought in the 
mind of God." It is "God passing into activity, but not exhausted 
in the act." Aristotle made science possible by proclaiming experi- 
ence to be its basis ; by directing man to the observation of nature. 
He did not, therefore, eliminate Reason, but made of it the architect 
of science. Hegel has abundantly proved that, " although Aristotle 
laid more stress upon experience than did Plato, yet he also ex- 
pressly taught that Reason alone could form science." 

Ranged on the left of Aristotle, and opposed to the Academicians, 
are the Peripatetics — over against the moralists, the natural philos- 
ophers. Theophrastus, the foremost of the line, was first a pupil of 
Plato, but subsequently became the favorite of Aristotle, who made 
him his heir. Standing next him, with an arm thrown around his 
neck, is Strato of Lampsacus, who followed Theophrastus as con- 
ductor of the Lyceum. These two were the natural philosophers, 
par excellence, of the school. Theophrastus, according to Cicero, 
attributed a character of divinity to the heavens, and to all astronom- 
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ical systems ; Strato declared that what is called God, Intelligence, 
Divine Power, was nothing more than the power of nature, deprived 
of all consciousness of itself ; that every thing is explained by the 
necessary connection of causes and effects, by the poise and coun- 
terpoise of nature. The third represents Aristoxenes, the musician, 
who regarded the soul as a vibration of the body. Peering over his 
shoulder is Dicsearchus, who taught there was no soul ; what we call 
by that name was nothing else than life, equally diffused throughout 
all bodies. To the right of Aristoxenes is Eudemus of Rhodes, cele- 
brated as an editor and commentator, as well as a disciple of Aris- 
totle. Lycon, the third conductor of the Lyceum, and Aristo, the 
fourth, follow in succession. 

Back of this row, in allusion to the designation Peripatetics, we 
see two philosophers, who seem to be walking swiftly, while engaged 
in close conversation. There is a touch of the ludicrous in this little 
piece of naturalism. And in the next figure — the young man who 
indicates the Eclecticism about to commence, whose irresistibly comic 
hurry is manifested by his unstable position (he stands on one leg- 
with the other crossed, and writes, resting the tablet on his knee), and 
his hair waving aside — Raphael must have had a premonition of the 
modern newspaper reporter. 

The disciples of Socrates were of two different orders : those — 
and Plato is the only true example of this order — who understood, 
who carried out the whole of his philosophical method, and those 
who were more attracted by his views of morality, his ethical tenden- 
cies. We have seen how, in the Megaric school, the abstract Good 
of Socrates was identified with the Eleatic One : and how, in the 
Cyrenaic school, it was represented by the concrete, Pleasure. The 
Cynical and Epicurean schools, though antipodal in their tenden- 
cies, were developments of the same idea. Cynicism consisted in 
the absolute renunciation of all worldly pleasure, of all bodily desires. 
It was a subjugation of the body by the mind. Its devotees find 
their parallel only in the hermits and ascetics of later times. To go 
clothed in the scantiest excuse for raiment, to eat barely sufficient 
to ward off starvation, to wallow in filth, and to live, to act, and to 
to talk with the most brutal coarseness, was to live a life of virtue, was 
be free of sin, and was to have a mind unclogged in its free development. 

To this vile doctrine is opposed the elevated one of Epicurus — 
elevated in itself, though seduced into base uses — of the right employ- 
ment of all the faculties, a rigid temperance the only rule. His 
doctrine was not an art of Truth. He could not scale those airy 
heights where Socrates, Plato, Aristotle dwelt serene, but he created 
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tbe noblest of all the arts of Life. Over his "Garden" in Athens 
might have been written "the noble aphorism of Goethe, " Think of 
Living." Democritus had a glimpse of this high thought, Aristippus 
saw it "darkly," too, but to Epicurus is due its embodiment — to 
his followers, alas, its prostitution. 

Perhaps the finest episode of the picture, certainly the strongest 
antithesis, is the contrast of Cynicisn and Epicureanism, as repre- 
sented by their chief exponents. Lying negligently upon the middle 
step (Raphael was no ascetic) is Diogenes of Sinope. His eyes 
fixed upon a tablet which he holds in his hand, he is absorbed in 
thought. His drapery is scanty and poor, but he has not 3^et reached 
the lowest point of his voluntary destitution ; his bowl stands on the 
step beside him. Mounting the steps we see a young man, hand- 
somely dressed. He has heard of the congress of philosophers, it 
seems, and has come hither to seek a master. Meeting a stranger 
(Epicurus, also richly dressed) descending, he inquires of him, 
"Who is the greatest teacher here ? Surely this man, who exhibits 
so much contempt for all the luxuries and gauds of life ; who, soli- 
tary, has no need of companionship." Epicurus points to the trium- 
virate above, telling him not to stop on the way, but seek always the 
highest good ; and bids him not to trust too much to an appearance 
whose only characteristic may be its singularity. We seem almost to 
hear the echo of words like unto these of Emerson: "It is easy in 
the world to live after the world's opinion ; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own ; but the great man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps, with perfect sweetness, the independence of solitude." 

We have seen how the first physical speculations, the titter reliance 
on sensation, had been thrust aside ; and how there had followed a 
feeling of the unreliability of all knowledge. From that moment Scep- 
ticism took firm hold of the Greek mind. Indeed, it must have been 
latent there from the first ; for, who ever begins to inquire until he 
has first learned to doubt? Socrates himself was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the utter uselessness of all outward knowledge that he 
was forced to turn his attentio inward, thus again making man, 
though in a new sense, "the measure of all things." The Sophists 
discovered the weak points of the old belief, and, having discovered 
them, they attacked and demolished them. Plato, coming after, ac- 
cepted so much of their conclusions, and, on the ruins of sense- 
perception — built up his Ideal theory. Aristotle successfully com- 
bated that ; and Pyrrho, with his absolute scepticism in regard to all 
speculative thought, was the result. 
2 7 • XIII — 27 
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Pyrrho declared that though Plato and Aristotle, who contained 
between them all that there was of speculative philosophy, asserted 
that Reason was the criterion of Truth, they failed to see that Reason, 
too, was in need of a criterion. His uncertainty drove him so far as 
to proclaim, "We assert nothing, — no, not even that we assert 
nothing." In the picture, he stands to the left of the young man 
representing Eclecticism. Leaning against the base of a column, 
he gazes contemptuously across the circle of speculative thinkers, 
and pities their easy credulity. 

It is impossible not to notice the scattered appearance of this side 
of the platform. The woes of Greece, consequent upon her subju- 
gation, were telling upou her philosophy as well as upon her art and 
political institutions. The short and brilliant dominion of Macedonia 
was in itself a subjugation for Greece proper, and with Aristotle 
the glory of the Greek speculative philosophy ended. His immediate 
and best-beloved disciples earned the sobriquet of "Natural Philos- 
ophers." There is no reason to quarrel with the result. Greek phi- 
losophy had made use of all the material in its possession. Aristotle, 
though a veiy erudite man, the most learned of his time, was obliged, 
again and again, to depart from his method for the pitiful reason 
that he did not know enough; he did not possess "a sufficient 
number of experiences." It was necessary that science should make 
new discoveries in order that philosophy might make a new syn- 
thesis. 

To the left of Pyrrho stands Zeno. His doctrine did not absolutely 
deny to man the right to speculative endeavor, but inculcated, above 
every thing else, a virtuous activity. Man must live to be virtuous, 
to do brave deeds, to be a Man, in the true Latin sense of the word 
(w'r-tus). This is what turns his body away from his Grecian com- 
patriots, though his face, turned towards them, connects him with 
the passing phase. Stoicism is more the philosophy of old Kome 
than of Greece. 

At the extreme right of the platform we see a philosopher who ap- 
proaches leaning upon a staff, and closely followed by another, whose 
head and face alone appear. This must represent Plotinus and Pro- 
clus, the fervent mystics, who, having learned of Christianity the 
transcendence of the Deity, return, leaning upon it as a staff, to the 
old Greek form of Thought. 

The youth who appears to be running away typifies the passage of 
the speculative. But we are consoled to see he is only a youth. 
The babe which we saw presented by the old man of the material 
phase has scarcely grown to manhood. He leaves the scene with 
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the old civilization, but we shall meet him again. With the modern 
civilization, modern philosophy was born. 

We . descend now to the lower level — the circle must end in its 
beginning. The whole round of philosophy must be traversed. 
Scepticism, which set aside the material philosophy, has done the 
same for the speculative. But, though it has announced that we 
can know nothing of the real Existences, it does not deny that what 
we know of appearances may be true of them as appearances ; and 
the next step is to observe and classify phenomena. Thus science 
is born. There are two ways in which a phenomenon is viewed : it 
may be considered as caused by a power which is outside of the ob- 
ject ; or, the effect may be viewed as the gradual development of a 
power which is inherent in the object. The first is typical of the 
natural man, of the earlier stages of civilization, and is represented 
in our picture by the material schools. The second is only possible 
when, after a long series of painful studies and experiences, man has 
learned to trace an effect through its chain of causes, and is typified 
by science. 

Science, as represented in the " School of Athens," is purely mathe- 
matical ; and that is the only aspect in which we can suppose Raphael 
to have been conversant with it. We see gathered together, explain- 
ing each his subject — as we might have seen them in the Museum at 
Alexandria — the professors of Geography (almost wholly mathe- 
matical at that day), Astronomy, and Geometry. The two figures 
holding globes in their hands represent Eratosthenes and Ptolemy ; 
both distinguished — the former as an astronomer, the latter as a 
geographer. Ptolemy is depicted wearing kingly robes and a crown, 
probably to suggest the line of kings (of the same name) whose 
munificence made of the Museum a model for all future colleges. 
Raphael has introduced himself, and his master Perugino, in this 
group. "We can imagine how they, as every one else, were interested 
in the tidings which spread through Europe, during the period of their 
connection, of the wonderful discovery of Columbus. At the time, 
too, of Raphael's arrival in Romi , Copernicus had but lately resigned 
his chair of mathematics in that city. And could Raphael have failed 
to hear — even lost in his art as he was — some account of the 
mighty theory afterwards to be so noised abroad? 

The last group introduces us to Euclid, the most illustrious name 
in Geometry. Raphael has here portrayed his friend, Bramante, ex- 
plaining a problem to a group of attentive pupils. In this group 
we can trace a likeness to the four chief attitudes of Thought pre- 
sented by the whole great circle: the first, who kneels before the 
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tablet, eager and earnest, but, despite all his - efforts, unable to seize 
the demonstration, might symbolize the material philosophy, seeking 
in vain to solve the Problem of the Universe ; the second, who leans 
against him,- typifies the utmost height of the speculative, which, gaz- 
ing on the everlasting Existences themselves, through them solves 
the Problem ; the third, also kneeling, sees and understands the Ap- 
pearances, and thinks he knows the Truth ; he turns to speak of it to 
the fourth, who appears lost in ecstasy at the' revelation he receives. 

Having arranged the grouping, the expression, the tout ensemble of 
his characters, Raphael must have felt somewhat at a loss for a fitting 
scene in which to place them. The 'groves, the walks, the porches, 
the gardens, even the river banks were all occupied. Pausing only 
for a moment to consider the concrete element he had to locate, he 
placed them, fitly, at the entrance of a structure, built in that style 
which is itself the concretest expression in architecture. On the one 
side, as presiding deity, he placed the sculptured image of Apollo, 
the god of inspiration, and of high endeavor; on the other, Min- 
erva, the genius of wisdom, science, and practical life. 

To us, who have followed Raphael so far, who have been his com- 
panions, as it were, in his search after the Beautiful and the True, 
how utterly vain and idle it would seem to be told of his authority 
for this or that part of his work ; of the books he read, or had read 
to him ; of the instruction he received from Bembo and Cagliostro. 
What we know, without the telling, is, that the baser metal of their 
information, whether much or little, turned to purest gold at the mere 
touch of the philosopher's stone of his genius. 

Gertrude Garrigues. 

St. Louis, March, 1879. 



WEEDS. 



Was it the devil sowed the weeds, 
As once was writ in ancient creeds? 
Wilding sisters of the flowers, 
Unnursed save by sun and showers, 
Saved from year to year without care, 
We know not how nor can tell where, 
Often they make the heart so glad 
We cannot think the Fiend all bad. 
As saith St. Augustine — 
I forget page and line — 
Once he was fair and fine ; 



